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Very completely the diarist, as a youth of seventeen, portrays the life 
of the grande monde of European capitals and five years later he de- 
clared: "I have not the slightest temptation to gamble about my one 
and only virtue." The diary, in general, bears evidence of its authen- 
ticity, although some alterations were made in 1869 (see p. 51). The 
second wife of Albert Gallatin was from Maryland and not New England, 
as stated by Viscount Bryee in the introduction (p. x). 

J. A. James 

George Hamilton Perkins, commodore, U.8.N. His life and letters. By 
Carroll Storrs Alden, Ph.D., instructor in English, U.S. Naval 
Academy. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1914. 302 p. $1.50 net) 
The letters of Commodore Perkins, which form the basis of this biog- 
raphy, are interesting chiefly as revealing the routine that made up the 
life of the American naval officer before the day of the modern navy. 
Their author was born in 1836, educated (as far as he would permit, for 
he was dismissed for poor scholarship) at the new Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and broken in by patrol duty on the Isthmian and the West 
African coasts. He was retired under age, because of heart trouble, in 
1891, having followed the service into every corner of the seas. His ca- 
reer was uneventful, as naval careers go, save for his signal work at the 
battle of Mobile bay and the capture of New Orleans. After the latter 
engagement he was one of the spectacular two, Captain Theodoras Bailey 
being the other, who went ashore without escort and pushed their way 
through the angry populace of New Orleans to demand the surrender of 
the city. The book shows signs of having been written for the family 
interest, but the career that it describes was creditable and the story is 
worth telling. 

F. L. P. 

A Walloon family in America. Lockwood de Forest and his forbears, 
1500-1848. Together with a voyage to Guiana, being the jour- 
nal of Jesse de Forest and his colonists, 1623-1625. By Mrs. 
Robert W. de Forest. In two volumes. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 314; 391 p. $5.00 
net) 
Some librarians are said to find their greatest pleasure not in reading 
but in classifying a book. Certain readers find their interest maintained 
by the variety of subjects with which a book deals. To both of these 
groups of people the volumes before us will appeal, for they include 
bibliography, biography, description, history, and travel. Undertaken 
as the life-story of Lockwood de Forest, 1775-1848, the work developed 
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into a history of the De Forest family in Europe and America from 
1500. To quote the narrator: "It seemed wise to say something about 
Lockwood's Connecticut ancestors. . . Then it became necessary to 
speak of Isaack de Forest, the founder of the family in America. . . 
Lastly it became imperative to give an account of Jesse, the father of 
Isaack, about whom it is now possible to tell more than was ever known 
before." 

The work begins with a description of the De Forests in northeastern 
France during the sixteenth century but the story gradually centers 
around Jesse de Forest and his friends as they seek a refuge in Holland 
from religious persecution, and then sail to found a Protestant settlement 
under Dutch auspices in South America. The basis for this portion of 
the narrative is in part The de Forests of Avesnes (and New Nether- 
land) , a good piece of genealogical research by John W. de Forest, pub- 
lished in 1900. Even better authority is The journal of Jesse de Forest 
for 1623, recently (1901) found in the British Museum. Not least among 
the merits of our author is her thoughtfulness in giving us this journal 
in the original French and in English translation, with facsimile page, 
map, and an excellent introduction as an appendix to her biography. 
The position of leadership accorded this sturdy head of the house is wit- 
nessed by the manner in which other members of the family are com- 
pared to Jesse and their efforts measured by his zeal. Among his most 
notable exploits are his emigration to Leyden, his endeavor to establish 
a "Walloon and French settlement in Virginia, and finally his leadership 
in the expedition to Guiana detailed in this journal, now for the first 
time published. Incidentally this De Forest journal seems to settle the 
date of the entrance of the Dutch into New Amsterdam as 1624. 

Hendrick and Isaack de Forest led the family during its life on 
Staten island. The former is more closely connected with Dutch rule 
and this opportunity is improved by our author to introduce a pleasant 
description of colonial life in New Amsterdam before the coming of the 
English. The facility with which Mrs. de Forest turns aside from family 
chronology to picture early American conditions has indeed given her 
narrative a value which it would never have attained had its field been 
limited strictly to biography. Our thanks are due to the De Forest 
family also for their many sided activities. In the seventeenth century 
travel of any kind required courage, and life in America during the 
succeeding hundred years demanded the same virtue. In this sterling 
quality the forbears of Lockwood de Forest were not lacking, and they 
entered fully into the life of their respective communities. It is inter- 
esting to note the part taken by Isaack de Forest when New Amsterdam 
was seized by the British in 1664 although Holland and Great Britain 
were seemingly as much at peace as was Europe in July, 1914. 
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"With David, Samuel, and Nehemiah de Forest the scene shifts to Con- 
necticut. In this and the preceding section the author enters the field 
of United States history and she presents the De Forest family to us as 
a type of the early civilization of New York and southern New England. 
Throughout her work one is reminded of such writers as Edward Eggle- 
ston, Sydney George Fisher and, more than all, of Alice Morse Earle. 
Frequent reference is made to the writings of the last named and from 
her Mrs. de Forest appears to have received much of the inspiration for 
that social history which charms us in the volumes under review. No- 
where is this charm more readily seen than by comparing our author's 
chapter on the De Forests in war time with that on Nehemiah de Forest 
immediately following. The revolutionary war does not lend itself eas- 
ily to chatty history but the story of the innkeeper of New Stratford and 
his neighbor, Nathan Wheeler, gives a more accurate picture of many 
New England country towns than would an austere narrative of double 
the length. 

The first half of volume n is devoted to the life of Lockwood de Forest. 
In these one hundred and seventy pages biography and history are again 
most happily united but it is religious and social history and not political 
development which is discussed. In giving his descendants an excellent 
account of Lockwood de Forest, the biographer has made him an essential 
part of the period in which he lived. His early struggles, followed by 
well-earned prosperity as a leader in the shipping industry of New York 
during the first half of the nineteenth century are well pictured, but a 
more adequate idea of the self-reliant, perhaps stubborn nature of this 
commercial pioneer is obtained from the careful description of the religi- 
ous controversies into which he was led by varieties of doctrinal belief 
and severities of church discipline. Here again the reader feels that it 
is not a single life which is being opened to him, but rather a composite 
picture of the religious life of the time. 

Mrs. de Forest has given much attention to recent histories of the 
persons and periods treated in her volume. A merited interest is shown 
in contemporary documents and many references are made to them. 
In other cases the narrative is placed on the secure foundation of the 
original manuscripts. Liberal quotations from her authorities are given 
as an appendix to the second volume together with a bibliography, gen- 
ealogical notes, and a chart of the male descendants of David de Forest 
of Stratford. These features, with the numerous and excellent illustra- 
tions and explanatory maps add much to the value of the work. A 
wide circle of friends has been a great help to the author and this help 
is freely acknowledged. It is pleasant also to bear testimony to the 
high character of the binding and general makeup of the volumes. If 
there be a fault, it is in the index. Fulness of entry for the De Forest 
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family is expected in a work of this character and does no harm if there 
be no consequent neglect of other equally important persons or events. 
The critic who uses these volumes for the colonial history of New York 
and Connecticut will regret the lack of a more comprehensive index, but 
it must be remarked that the history of these communities was not the 
first purpose of the author. 

Charles H: Lincoln 

Church and state in Massachusetts, 1691-1740. By Susan Martha Reed, 
Ph.D., head of the department of history, Lake Brie College ; 
sometime fellow in history, University of Illinois. [Univer- 
sity of Illinois studies in the social sciences, vol. ra, no. 4.] 
(Urbana: University of Illinois, 1914. 208 p. $1.05) 
This is a study of the ecclesiastical system in provincial Massachusetts 
as it was modified by the conditions resulting from changes in colonial 
administration after 1691. The complex features of the system are care- 
fully outlined, and the steps by which its rigidity was broken down are 
clearly traced. At the beginning of the eighteenth century the suprem- 
acy of the Calvinistic majority in Massachusetts was seriously threatened, 
not only by the decline of religious fervor among members of Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches, but also by the increase of dissent after 
the inclusion of Plymouth colony within the province. The general 
court of Massachusetts endeavored to check these influences by a more 
strongly centralized system of ecclesiastical administration and by legis- 
lation of increasing severity. In actual operation the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem proved far less rigid than the legislation of the period would sug- 
gest. From time to time special concessions were made to towns having 
a majority of dissenters among their population, and in Boston, even 
before the charter changes of 1691, the voluntary system of church sup- 
port had superseded the ordinary practice of maintaining churches by 
general taxation. 

The author shows, conclusively, that the strongest force operating 
against the established church in Massachusetts during the period of 
whig control of British colonial policy was the centralized Quaker or- 
ganization in London which through its system of yearly meetings kept 
English Quakers in close touch with their coreligionists in the American 
colonies. English Quakers constituted an important element in the whig 
party, and they availed themselves of this political strength to secure the 
royal disallowance for colonial legislation which would have been ad- 
verse to interests of Quakers in New England. In comparison with 
Quaker successes, the efforts of the church of England and of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel were of secondary importance 
during this period; and Baptists, owing to their lack of organization, 



